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AMBULATOR, No. 1. 


“ AARON,” faid Aunt Biddy, when fhe had read 
the laft number of the Meptey, “ I wifh you would 
* become a writer. and puwblith a number once a month.” 
«© Why fhould I write Aunt?” “ Becaufe in the books 
“and magazines you procure for us, I find fome very 
* sood ftories, and could afk yeu to have them printed 
in your pieces, but I do not choofe to fend them to 
“the Printer myfelf, for they fay thofe who fend him 
“ pioces, mult let him know their names, or he will not 
* infert them,* and I fliould not like to give him mine.” 
** On what fubject fhall I write, and how commence ?” 
She took out her pencil and wrote 


“ Ambulator, No. 1.” 


“ Thus you may begin; and this ftory you may put in 
‘your firft number.” (Handing me a Magazine the had 
been reading to the girls.) ‘“ Oh, no,” {aid Coufin Cha» 
ra, ‘‘ fuch ftuff is abominable; give us fomething about 
“balls and parties, er fafhions, or-——” She was here 
joined by all the young ladies, who with one voice de- 
clared in favor of having the fafhions publifhed, My 
Aunt infifted on her piece, and the girls as violenthy 
contended for their propofiticn. ‘Fo gratify both par 


ties, | confented to commence author, and now enter 
ditor ‘has ne 
ive the real names of his correfpondents. 


Q 





,™ Mrs. Biddy has been mifinformed, as the e 
‘with to rece 
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the field, a candidate for fame; begging the fuffrages of 
the public, without whofe affiftance [ fhall never arrive 
the temple fo often fought. I invite all thofe who 

y feel inclined to lend me their aic,-to become cor- 
refpondents, addrefling their letters to the care of the 
Printer of the Meptey, from whom | fhall regularly 
receive them. 

Having thus ftated why I have vecome Effayift, I will 
give a {fpecimen of my Aunt’s tafte, by.complying with 
her reque(t ; although I hope there are but few to whom 
the Allegory will apply: 


THE Sun had juft began to brighten the eaftern ho- 
rizon, when Lore va, the beautiful daughter of AB1ao, 
left the dwelling of her parents, and commenced»her 
accuftomed walk in the adjoining garden. Animated 
by the beauty and frefhnefs of nature, and “eheered by 
inhaling the unadulterated air of morn, fhe tripped with 
nimble feet from path to path, and vifited with hafty 
fteps every divifion of the inclofure; fhe regaled on 
the fragrance of the opening pink, and brufhed the 
fparkling drops from the modeft violet. It was the gar- 
den of innocenceandvirtue; no choaking)weeds were 
fuffered to infeft it, and no poifonous herb fprung 
from its foil. 

Lorre ya had almoft completed a bouquet for her bo- 
fom, when fhe was furprized by the approach of a ftran- 
ger. But the modefty of his afpeét, the fweetnefs of 
his accents, and the refpedifulnefs of his addrefs, filen- 
lenced her apprehenfious, and difpelled every fear. 
Youth and fenfibility glowed in his countenance, and 
his every motion was grace and aétivity. They dif- 
courfed on the beauties of nature, and the charms of 
virtue, and arm in arm vifited every tree, and examined 
the varying tints of every flower. 

At length, taking the fair maid gently by the hand, 
the young ftranger addrefied her inthe following words: 
** My charming LorELLA you are innccent, you are vir- 
tuous, you are contented, andyou are happy. You have 
never paficd the limits of thefe walls ; you are ignorant 
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of other flowers, of other fruits, and of other amute- 
ments than what you here enjoy; you therefore fee! 
not their want, becaufe you know not theirexcellencies. 
But could you be perfuaded to accompany me, I would 

conduct you into the fair gardens of pleafure which 

furround us; lead you through lofty groves and embow- 

ering fhades; through walks ever green, and fields ever 
covered with verdure. You would there gaze with 
delight on the beauties, and enjoy the grateful fragrance 
of flowers unknown before ; regale yourfelf with fraics 

which you have never tafted; and dance to mut 

whofe enchanting founds have never yet faluted your 
ears. There labor and care are unknown, and ths 
ftream of pleafure flows without alloy, and without 
end.” 

Loretta liftened with eagernefs and aftonifiment. 
“ Thofe fatal gardens,” fhe replied, ** have my parents 
taught me ever to avoid. Their glowing fruits and 
variegated blofioms, which at a diftance appear fo Ge- 
lightful, the lip of parental fondnefs have fuid, diitil 
poifon and exterminatelife. ‘th: tyger andthe deadly 
adder inhabit their groves, and the friend of mifery 
haunts every dwelling. I dare not go with you ; the 
reiterated warnings of my parents | mult heed, and 
their commands I muft obey.” 

The young vifitant, in reply, reprefented the account 
as fabulous, and protefted that a fhort excurfion into 
thefe happy inclofures would not be attended with any 
ill confequences, but, on the contrary, be perfeétly fafe, 
and productive of inconceivable delight. ‘they even 
might return if fhe pleafed, before her parents could 
fufpect her being abfent. Invitations to pleafure, urg-. 
ed by youthful eloquence, and feconded by the ardour 
of curiofity, were too potent for the refiltance of female 
fortitude, and fhe at length confented to accompany 
him. 

They entered the confines of pleafure, and were im- 
mediately invited by the company to join in their 
amufements, and feaft themfelves on the profufion of 
dainties which were fpread before them. Loretta 
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admired their fruits, and tafted freely of their wines. 
She confeffed them to be far more delicious than thofd 
which her own garden afforded ; and after having fintfh- 
ed her repaft, mingled in the dances. All was gay, all 
was romantic, all was delightful. She almoft fancied 
herfelf inthe garden of Paradife, and accufedher parents 
of rigour and cruelty, for wifhing to deprive her of 
fuch enchanting pleafures. 

Fatigue and the fumes of wine at length overcame 
her, avd the funk into the arms of fleep. Stupified by 
the poitonous feaft, and the deleterious draught, fhe for 
a while remained infenfible and ignorant of what was 
pafling around her. On wating, fhe found herfelf de- 
ferted and alone, furrounded by horrors and expofed 
to every danger. A dreary defert appeared uninhabit- 
ed by human beings, where nothing prefented itfelf but 
barren fands, rocks piled upon rocks, and precipices 
threatening deftru€tion; where nothing was heard but 
the whiftling of winds, the howlings of wild bealts, and 
the fereams of birds of prey. 

‘Transtixed with terror, fhe remained motionlefs ; She 


knew not whither to procecd for fafety, and to remain 


was death. No friendly hand appeared to condué 

her; no friendly voice faluted her; no propitious 
power defcended to her relief. ‘ Alas !’ the cried 
where am Inow? Is itreal, or is it a dream? Nothing 
meets my eyes but images of horror and wretchednefs ; 
no place of refuge can be found, no way of efcape is 
pofiible. Gracious Heaven! I have forfaken the dwel- 
ling of virtue, and frayed from the garden of inno- 
cence; I have defpifed the warnings of experience, and 
difobeyed the commands of wifdom ; the laws of nature 
have I broken, and offended the Majefty of Heaven. 
To thee Idare nut look up for afliftance, nor fall at thy 
feet for pardon. ‘l'o thefe abodes of mifery hope never 
comes ; no cheering ray-of diftant happinefs warms the 
cold bofom of their wretched inhabitant ; defpair is her 
only portion, anddeath her only reprieve. Come then 
thou friend of the miferable ; in thy cold embrace will 
1 feek for comfort, andan exemption from my fuffer~ 
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ings. This pointed fteel fhall liberate me from the con- 
fines of this dreary abode, and‘confign me to an eternity, 
in which my uncertain fate muft be irrevocably fixed.” 

She faid, and with the firm hand of de{peration, pluns 
ged the deadly fteel into her bofom. 

I comply with the defire of the young ladies, becaufe 
it is particularly pleafing to me to give them fatisfacti- 
on, and it is probable that in a few montks, two words 
(Fig Leaf) each number, will be fufficient to give a 
full defcription of a Lady’s drefs. 

Before [ proceed on this fubject, fome hiftorical ac- 
count of Madam Fafhion, may not beuninterefting. It 
is extracted from a late European publication. 


FASHION, who is the offspring of the magician No= 
velty, and the fairy Invention, is a native of France: 
At her birth her father endowed her with the gift of 
univerfal attraétion ; and her mother beitowed upon her 
the power of renewing her beauty and youthful appear- 
ance every half year. Thus armed and equipped, fhe 


has bid defi ince to rivalfhip, and fet the depredations of © 


time at naught. Bred up from her earlieft infancy in 
the gay, untuinking court of the molt fantaftical nation 
in the world, it cainot be wondered at, that Me is full 
of variztyand caprice, and d-lights trttat abfolute 
fovereignty, fo dear to female hearts. I forget in whofe 
reign this little fecerefs was introduced to the Britifh 
Court ; but it mult be a Tong while ago, for Wifdoin was 
prime miniiter, and Common Senfe and Economy were 
fecretaries of ftate. ‘The nation had long been repofing 
on the lan of peace; provifions werecheap, and money 
was plentiful. This fituation of affairs was perfedlly 
favorable to the reception of the beautiful ftranger, 
whofe appearance filled every heart with love, every eye 
with admiration! all ranks, all ages of both fexes, were 
equally infatuated. Nothing now was thought of but 
Fafhion. The mot ridicu'ous and abfurd of her man- 
dates, were obeyed with implicit and blind zeal—The 
meat fimple attire of their anceftors was threwn by, 
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with contempt, and the new fangled frippery of their 
lately adopted fovereign was fubftituted in its ftead,with 
an enthbufiafm that bordered on phrenzy. The world 
feemed turned topfy turvy ;—for the fort and the tall, 
the fat and the flender, nay, even the youag and the old, 
wore the livery of Fafhion without diitin@ticn; or the 
leaft regard to what was becoming or proportionable. 
Iatoxicated with pride at hernewly extended power. 
Fafhion knew no end to the variety of her caprices, 
which nothing could equal but the roLLy of her vota- 
ties ; every hour produced frefh changes ; hardly was it 
pofhble to appear Twice in the fame habit; and to the 
great detriment of people’s fortune, every thing muft 
be of foreign manufactory, becaufe it was {fcarce and ex- 
penfive. ‘lhus more money was lavifhed in a few years, 
for Fafhion-fake, than had been given for God-fake, in 
two centuries. You may be fure poor Wifdom was in 
a wonderful quandary, atthe alarming fituation of Old 
England. In vain did he frown and remonttrate at the 
folly of the people ;—they only. laughed, called him an 
old quiz, and went on jultthe fame. But Fathion re- 
fented his interference more highly ; fhe made a public 
declaration, that ** Wifdom was inimical to Fafhion,” 
and direétly every body tried to be as foolifh as they 
could ; and it is recorded, that they fucceeded fo well, 
that no body could have fuppofed they had ever been 
otherwise. - 

‘The difgrace of Wifdom, entailed the fame misfor- 
tuhe upon his coadjutors Common Senfe and Economy; 
the latter was decapitated as atraitor; the former 
ran away, and got fafe to America, and was afterwards 
a prime favourite with the great Wafhington, and his ad- 
vifer in every action of any moment. However, Wif- 
dom, though difgraced, was neither executed nor banifh- 
ed, but continued to live in retirement till the reign of 
his prefent Majefty, when he was again introduced at 
court by the late earl.of Chatham, and juftly careffed 
his fovereign. It was then he put in execution a plan 
he had long meditated. He faw with concern the in- 
fluence of Fashion on the minds of the people, had net 
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in the leaftabated ; he faw, too, that every attempt to 
leffen it would only be attended with difappointment & 
difgrace ; to modify it, therefore, and render it lefs dan- 
gerous to their morals and fortunes was all that could 
be hoped. In order to accomplifh this defired end; he 
es a marriage between the univerfal favourite, 

afhion, and anamiable youth, called Good Tafte, the 
fon of Good Senfe, by the nymph Fancy, who pof- 
{effing all the folidity of his Father, joined to the playful 
variety of his Mother, was the fitteft companion pofh- 
bie for Fafhion. His features were regular, his coun- 
tenance expreflive,.and.the fymmetry of his form the 
moft perfeé&t imaginable— no wonder then he was receiv- 


_ed with fo. much complacency by the fair lady—the 


nuptials were fhortly after folemnized with the greateft 
pomp and magnificence; never was any thing equal to 
the wonderful change that fucceeded this union; the 


firft ftep to amendment, was the dilmiffal of Effrontery’ 


(the handmaid Fafhion , had brought with., her from 
France) and the filling up her place by Modefty, a na- 
tive of England. Fafhion was now the bett wife in the 
world ; Not the leaft article of drefs would fhe put on 
without confulting her hufband; to whofe . jurifdi€tion 
fhe entirely left the apparel of the gentlemen. ‘Thus 
an elegant fimplicity was fubftituted for finery ; and peo- 
ple were allowed to ftudy their complexion and fhape, in 
choofing the colour and form of their cloaks. Fafhion 
now appeared lovely indeed !— The hand of Modefty ad- 
jufted her attire, and concealment. heightened eve 

charm. She wore norouge, for the blufhes with which 
Modefty fupplied her were allowed by every one to be 
infinitely more becoming. ‘The ample flowing robe of 
gloffy filk gave beauty to her form and dignity. to her 
port. In winter the rich fatin defended her delicate 
limbs from the cold. In fummer, the thinner luteftring 
and farfenet gave lightnefs toher attire. ‘The poor ar- 
tizan flouriihed—and Fafhion was the friend of the 
people! Why muft I reverfe this beautiful pi€oure?: 





Alas truth ordains ! I muft‘obey! The great influx of 
forcigners juft before the French revolution, was the 
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ruin of poor Fafhion. She renewed her acquaintances 
with too many of her old friends, and’began, by de-rees 
to adopt their manners. Notwithftanding the anger of 
her hufband, and the remon(trance of her handmaid, fhe 
once more loaded her cheeks with rouge,.and affumed 
ithe French ton in every thing fhe did and faid. And 
when the troubles in France obliged fo many emigrants 
to feek refuge in England, the contagion became irrefift- 
able. Every day produced new difturbances between 
Fafhion and Good Tafte; but when at laft, fhe difcharg- 
ed Modefty, to take her ci-devant handmaid into favour 
again ; the difpleafure of her. hufband knew no bounds, 
and he declared that he was determined not to live an- 
other day under the fame root with her. To this me- 
nace fhe replied with the moft perfect fang froid—that 
fhe had long thought it extremely gothic to live upen 
good terms with her hufband, and that fhe was happy 
to find he was of the fame opinion: that if he thought 
his honor injured, he might feek his redrefs in DeCtor’s 
Commons, andreft affured fhe fhould think the rettora- 
tion of her freedom an ample compenfation for the lofs 
of his affection. So faying. flye flung out of the room, 
and fkipped into the carriage, that was waiting to.take 
her to the lodgings of.an emigrant count, called Mon- 
fieur, La Folie, with whom-fle had long been carrying 
on an intrigue, and whofe extravagance and.propenfity 
to gaming, have feverely punifhed her guilt and folly in 
the event. Good Tafte took Fafhion at her word, and 
procured a divorce which was no fooner put in force, 
than he efpoufed Modefty, whofe attra€tions, when con- 
trafted to the difgufting boldnefs of Fafhion, he found 
irrefiftable, and whofe amiable fweetnefs and unaffected 
delicacy, made mare than amends, for her obfcure birth 
and {mall fortune. 

With this new confort he endeavoured to eftablifh a 
€ art in oppofition to Fathion, and which, in fome degree 
fucceeded; for though their fociety is fmall, it is com- 
pofed of the moft eftimable characters. In the mean 
time poor Fafhion, led on by her feducer from one folly 
to another, has nearly expended all her fubftance, fince 
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every fhilling of money fhe can command is fcarcely 
fufficient to fupply her gaming expences. Fullof that 
politique fo natural to Frenchinen, he has made even 
her vanity fubfervient to his wants. Under a pretence 
that filk dreffes, were heavy and ungraceful, he perfuad- 
ed her to renounce wearing any ;—cheap white muflin 
was adopted inftead, and invariably worn, fummer and 
winter ; in oppofition to the dictates of Reafon & Feel- 
inz, who exclaim loudly againf the inconfiftency of ma- 
king ro difference between Chriftmas and July. Pock- 
ets, ae faid, fpoilt the fymmetry of the form—Fafhion 
d.clared fhe would wear none, and her pocket handker.- 
ehief and purfe were borne by her lover who took care 
toempry the latter, for his own advantage. - The lefs 
expent.ve her attire, the more fhe could {pare for him— 
he reconimended therefore, naked arms, an uncovered 
bofem, thin petticoats & all the indecencies that difgrac. 
ed the laft year of the eighteenth century. “Poor de- 
luded Fafhion, duped by his artifices, has facrificed 
nearly all her wardrobe to his infatiable avarice, and 
had it not been for a pelice, fent her as a prefent by 
Commen Sence, and which Neceflity (her now conftant 
attendant) obliged her to wear, the nineteenth century 
would have found her almoft ina fate-of nature. “The 
extreme low ftate of her finances, and the confequent 
coldnefs of her lover have made it hoped by many, that 
fhe will fhortly be obliged to feek a fubfiftance by becom- 
ing the handmaid of Modefty. ‘Lf fuch a change fhould 
take place, we may then flatter ourfelves, with the plea- 
fing hope of feeing our fair countrywomen reftored to 
their former dignity. ‘\A beautiful woman, adorned by 
Fafhion, uncer ‘the direction ‘of Modelty and Good 
Tafte, is indeed a moit pleafing fight—it excites as much 
refpect as admiration—and what is admiration without 
re{pect ? It is the fmoke of the incente on the altar of 
the idolator—it de/files the image it pretends to adore ! 


How Fafhion got to America, our author has not in- 
formedus. All I know is, that during our revolution- 


ary-war fhe became very popular by attending to the 
R 
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advice of Economy, a blood relation of the perfon hav- 
ing the fame name, who was executed in England as a 
traitor. Common Senfe had alfo confiderable influence 
over her. She was the delight of every one, and her 
livery [40me manufacture] adorned the fage and patriot. 
But on the return of peace, fhe ditcarded her old com- 
panions, and has become very intimate with a i#ifs 
Fickle, and two or three other notorious fwindlers who 
continue changing and robbing her, until it is much 
feared fhe will be left in the fame iityation of our firit 
parents. 
LONDON FASHIONS—ror sprit 

Morning Dress—Grey farfenet chemife, with broad 
white lace round the bofom—loofe fleeves to the wrilt ; 
aloofe feltoon from the fhoulder, trimmed with lace. 
Cottage bonnet, lined with pale blue. Spasith cloak of 
grey or white farfenet. Blue or grey floes. 

Full Dress—Petticoat of white filk; veft of filver 
muflin, made in the Circaffian ftile; fhort fleeves of 
white filk, bordered with {pangles, and looped up to the 
fhoulder with filver twilt ; a broad white lace made 
plain tothearm beneath. ‘Tucker of broad white lace, 
or handkerchief of fiefh colored ‘crape, fpangled and 
crofled over the bofom. ‘Turban of fiefh colored Per- 
fian, with a diamond creffent tn front, and fimall Tur- 
kifh feather. The bottom of the petticoat bordered 
with flefh coloured filk net, variegated with fpangle: — 
White thoes, peari necklace, pearl bracelets and zone. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Lace and jewels are much worn—falfe hair of every 
defcription, is getting into difrepute, except with a few 
venerable ladies of Haut Fon, who are privileged.— 
Belles of diftin€tion begin to imagine a fine form fhews 
to greater advantage in light elegant drapery thar ia 
none at all. Painting in red is not thought fo neceflary 
to give animation toa fine complexion or eyes—hative 
charms are better apprecisted. Several dafhing fair 
ones have appeared lately in Perfian trowfers, edged 
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with white lace. peeping beneath the bottom of’ the: 
petticoat and thewing vifibly through a thin upper gar- 
ment--—this Hermaphroditical attire will, however, we - 
hope, foon fink into difgraceful oblivion. 





I now take my Idave for the prefent, afuring thofe. 
who may think proper to honor me, that their commus- 
nications fhall be duly noticed... 


CHARACTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON... 





By Artan Bi Macruven, Es: 
) 


« THE fuperior diftin&ion which: Mr. Jefferfon has 
acquired in the political world, was founded upon the 
alliance of virtue and fortune.. Great events give birth 
to greattalents.. It is not difficult to fay, however, that: 
had the revolution. in America never taken place, he 
would have arifen to confiderable fame -in the republics. 
of letters and philofophy. he advantages ~<of an ex- 
cellent education, habits of application and ftudy, were © 
circumftances, that gave to his mind, an inclination for 
philofophical® and ‘literary purfuits.—His: Notes on 
the itate of Virginia, a work, though incomplete, and - 
confidered merely as bearing the features of its title, is 
however not without confiderable merit.—It difcovers - 
a mind at once fagacious.and inquifitive; and. capable» 
by the gradual means of experiment and rationabdeduce 
tion, of unfolding the fublimeft principles of truth, 
But the fume great event which has immortalized the 
genius of American patriotifm, and drawn from obfcu- 
rity, the moft brilliant talents in the field and the cabi- 
ret, paid an equal trilute to the virtues of Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, and gave hia diftinétion in the firt rank of fates. 
men.—At the firft fhock of that convulfion, which: e- 
vertually feparated the continent of America, from 
Great Britain, the philafophical apparatus fel! from his 
hand. Governed by that genuine potciotifia which fae 
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crifices private intereft to public felicity, he exchanged’ 
rural eafe and retirement for the buftle of adtive life, 
the amufements of the laboratory, for the more inter- 
efting diities of the cabinet.—In this fituation, Mr. 
Jefferfor appears to have been defigned by fortune and 
zccident, tocombine with the folidity the durability of 
2 reputation. His advancement was gradual; and eve- 
ry ftep of it, was marked by a difplay of talents that 
was equally honorable to himfelf and competent to the 
cifficulties occafioned by the precipitancy of events.— 
‘sheret- a contemptible activity which facrifices per- 
fonal dignity and ietlepands nce to the rage of ambition 
and-the defire of fame. Not contented with ‘the in- 
ternal confcioulnefs of deferving applaufe, and waiting 
with co upofure, for the period, which fhall beftow it, it 
goes infearch of unmerited laurels, and courts the ac- 
quilition, at the expence of every fentiment of delicacy 

and propriety. This imputation never tarnifhed the 
character of Mr. Jefferfon. ‘lhe fuTrages of his coun- 
try were wifely difpofed of. He deferved confidera- 
tion and he obtained it. He never followed fame ; but 
fame appears to have purfucd him, through every de- 
partment, in which, fortune or accident, may have pla- 
ced'him. An underftanding clear and fagacious, inte- 
grity unpolluted by public reproach or private malice, 

and principles whofe foundnefs and moderation are the 
beft teftimonials of their fincerity, were qualifications 
that called him to the higheft departments of ftate. 

If I.may be permitted to give an opinion of the poli- 
tical principles of Mr. Jeferfon, i it will be drawn from 
the aggregate qualifications, of his ‘character. This 
mode, however, may be a very fallible one in forming 
the judgment; becaufe the moft manly. virtues, and the 
mott brilliant intellects, are, too frequently, t in conflict, 
with the latent feelings of the heart. “But it would be 
unc haritable, 1 in the prefent inftance, to conceive’ of a 
difparity, which nothing confirms and every thing re- 
futes. It would be barbarous to violate the fentiments 
of benevolence, and to reproach the judgment with a 
defeét, without the evidence of truthandreafon. It us 
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dificult to mark the progrefs of perfonal intereft, in the 
actions of aman, every part of whofe conduct has been 
connected together, by«a chain of uniform morality, 
whofe tone is decifive, whofe ftyle and language clear 
and nervous, whofe principles convey the reality of 
juftice and the conviéiions.of experience and refiec- 
tion. 

The political principles of Mr. Jefferfon, are drawn 
from an expanded intellect, that confults the oracles of 
nature and. reafon, as its only guides—Born at a pert- 
od, when the whole univerfe is convulfed, by the con- 
fli€ting paflions of mankind, his ftudy isto reconcile the 
jarring elements aud to extract felicity and order fron 
milery and- confufion,x—Experience and obfervation 

ave pointed out to him the wrecks of ambition, and 
5 defpotifm of error and prejudice. ‘They have con- 
veyed his mind through the various regions of fociety, 
familiarized it with the melancholy exhibition of loit 
dignity, of injured innocence, of polluted virtue; and 
left it in the awful contemplation of fcenes at which 
his humanity fhudders;—It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his opinions are the pious innovations of the phi- 
lolopher, who withes to repair the injuries which au 
unjuft policy has occafioned in the world; that he cher- 
ifhes them asa peculiar tribute to hts own feelings, which 
the underftanding confirms and the heart ratifies. Up- 
on this liberal plan of philanthrophy, Mr. Jefferion is 
the true citizen of the world. IJvike Cato he feels an 
attachment for his country, but like Socrates, his affec- 
tions embrace the univerfe. 

It will be dificult to reconcile the principles of fuch 
a-character, with the views and inclinations that gov- 
ern the parafite of delpottiete— Phe firft are founded 
upon a balis whofe truth is irrefiftable; whofe origin 
is nature; whofe attribute, morality ; whofe effence, 
reafon. The lait fets nature at defiance, confiders mo- 
rality as mockery, and reafon as a fool.—If, therefore, 
Mr. Jeffer fon differs in opinion with m any of his coun- 
trymen,. it is becaufe he differs in the derree of eitima- 
tion, in which thefe things are toutually held He coa- 
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crifices private intereft to public felicity, he exchanged’ 
rural eafe and retirement for the buftle of adtive life, 
the amufements of the laboratory, for the more inter- 
eiting duties of the cabinet.—In this fituation, Mr. 
Teffer{cr appears to have been defigned by fortune and 
eccident, tocombine with the folidity the durability of 
2 reputation. His advancement was gradual; and eve- 
ry ftep of it, was marked by a difplay of talents that 
was equally honorable to himfelf and competent to the 
cificulties occafioned by the precipitancy of events.— 
‘aheret= a contemptible activity which facrifices per- 
fonal dignity and independence to the rage of ambition 
and the defire of fame. Not contented with the in. 
ternal confcioulnefs of deferving applaufe, and waiting 
with co upofure, for the period, which fhall beftow it, it 


| goes Infe arch of uamerited laurels, and courts the ac- 


quilition, at the expence of every fentiment of delicacy 

and propriety. This imputation never tarnifhed the 
character of Mr. Jefferfon, ‘lhe fuTrages of his coun- 
try were wifely difpofed of. He deferved confidera- 
tion and he obtained it. He never followed fame ; but 
fame appears to have purfucd him, through every de- 
partment, in which, fortune or accident, may have pla- 
ced' him. An underftanding clear and fagacious, inte- 
grity unpolluted by public reproach or private malice, 
and principles whofe foundnefs and moderation are the 
beft teftimonials of their fincerity, were qualifications 
that called him to the higheft departments of ftate. 

If I may be permitted to give an opinion-of the poli- 
tical principles of Mr. Jeferfon, i it will be drawn from 
the aggregate qualifications, of ‘his ‘character. This 
mode, however, may be a very fallible one in forming 
the judgment ; becaufe the moft manly virtues, and the 
mott brilliant intellects, are, too frequently, 1 in conflict, 
with the latent feelings of the heart. But it would be 
uncharitable, in the prefent inftance, to conceive’ of a 
difparity, which nothing confirms and every thing re- 
ieee It would be barbarous to violate the fentiments 
ef benevolence, and to reproach the judgment with a 


defeét, without the evidence of truthandreafon. It is 
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dificult to mark the progrefs of perfonal intereft, in the 
actions of aman, every. part of whofe conduct has been 
connected together, bya chain of uniform morality, 
whofe tone is decifive, whofe ftyle and language clear 
and nervous, whofe principles convey the reality of 
juftice and the. conviéiions.of experience and refiec- 
tion. 

The political principles of Mr. Jefferfon, are drawn 
from an expanded intellect, that confults the oracles of 
nature and reafon, as its only guides—Bora at a peri- 
od, when the whole univerfe is convulfed, by the con- 
dlidting paflions of mankind, his ftudy isto reconcile the 
jarring elements aud to. extract felicity and order from 
mifery and- confufion.—Experience and obfervation 
have pointed out to him the wrecks: of ambition, and 
the defpotifm of error and prejudice. ‘They have con- 
veyed his mind through the various regions of foctety, 
familiarized it with the melancl holy exhibition of lott 
dignity, of injured innocence, of polluted virtue; and 
left it’ in the swf contemplation of fcenes at which 
his humanity fhudders;—It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his opinions are the pious innovations of the phi- 
iolopher, who wifhes to repair the injuries which an 
unjuit policy has occafioned in the world; that he cher- 
ifhes them asa peculiar tribute to his own feelings, which 
the underftanding confirms and the heart ratifies. Up- 
on this liberal plan of phil anthrophy, Mr. Jetesing 3 is 
the true citizen of the world. Ivike Cato he feels an 
attachment for his country, but like Socrates, his affec- 
tions embrace the univerfe. 

It will be difficult to reconcile the principles of fuch 
a-character, with the views and inclinations that gov- 
ern the parafite of defporifm— Fite firft are founded 
upon a balis whofe truth is irrefiftable; whofe origin 
is nature ; whofe attribute, morality ; whofe effence, 
reafon. The lait fets nature at defiance, confiders mo- 
rality as mockery, and reafon as a fool. —_If, therefore, 
Mr. Jeffer fon differs in opinion with many of his coun- 
trymen, it is becaufe he pong in the degree of eilima- 
tion, in which thefe things are iautually held He con- 
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fiders nature shin fbidkoe of every human right, morality 
the bafis, and reafon the unerring guide of every human 
action. Ofcourfe he perceives no grades in fociety, 
no partial diftinGiions ; confiders the people as, the 
fource of all power, and the peculiar guardians of their 
own rights.—He makes allowances jor the. particular 
fituation in which he has found mankind. He endeg- 
vours to reconcile their different interefts by inftituti- 
ons thatare calculated to produce the moft extenfive 
and complete felicity. Confulting nature, his maxims 
of government are fimple and refined. They do not 
partake too much of that overflrained energy, which 
borders on opprefiion, or of that loofe, licentious fana- 
ticifm, which is connected with the fubverfien of all 
order anc fecurity in gov ernment. They point even- 
tually to a reform of abufes, which have conftituted 
the greateft fhare of mifery 1 in fociety, which he confi- 
ders the excrefcences of Rate,and the germ ef defpot- 


io 
t 11m. 
ty itis faid that Mr. Jefferfon is a philotopher; that 


¢ confequently he poflefies a peculiar caft of mind, that 
unfits bh: m for the duties of a ftatefman. Let this ob- 
sgt . reftin the bofem of the illiberal parafite of pow- 

er, who fits at the foot-Rool of defpotifm and dreads 

the inf fi: rence of a fingle qualification, that might fof- 
ten the afilictions ofa nation. For my part, I percieve 
not the incompatibility compl ained of.——The philofo- 
pheris nething more than a being whofe morality is 
elevated; whof fe opinions are drawn from the convic- 
tions of truth and reafon; whofe expanded intelleét 
«aifdains the fhackles of prejudice, and whofe foul looks 


with complacency upon the errors and falibilities of 


mankind. The revette of thefe qualifications, confti- 
tutes the features of tyranny, whenever it is blended 
with extenfive power. 

There is an invifibie chain which connetts immorali- 
ty with a contempt for truth, a contempt for truth 
with the delufions of error, and the delufions of error 
with the melt brutal ty ranny. Hence the licentiouf- 
nels of courts, avd the patriotic crimes of ambition ; 
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hence that cold philofephy which chills the warmth of 
benevolence, and facrifices on the polluted altar of def- 
potifin, the felicity of millions. 

Difdaining the charadter of the courtier, where puill- 
animity and flattery are the fteps - which the obflequi- 
ous arife to fame and diftinétion, Mr. Jefferfon has fil- 
led the higheit office of governments, by his own intrin- 


fic merit. ."Phe fimplicity of his manners and the refer-" 


vednefs of his temper, are the charatteriftics of a vi- 
gorous mind, which grafps at higher objects, than the 
mere arts of pleatino.—Yet there is no man, in private 
life, more amiable, none more dignified, and none whofe 
manners poffefs in a higher degree, the incomparable fe- 
licity of infpiring the combined emotions of attachment 
and refpect. He has contemplated men and things in 
the different lights in which they are,andin which ‘they 
fhould be. His reflections on this fubjeét, are the four- 
ces of his humanity and forbearance ; qualifications 
which travel bufinefs and books, hare: matured into 
practice, and given to his mind a degree of philofophi- 
cal tranquility, infinitely fuperior to molt of his cotem- 
porariés. Let not this placidity of temper, be mifta- 
ken for coldnefs andapprehenfion. He does not pof- 
fefs an underftanding, incapable of being infpired Lins 
intrepidity when great objeéts demand its energy. 

The American declaration of independence, his nego- 
trations in feveral of the molt fubtle cabinets of Hurope, 
and his communications with the intriguing minifters 
of France and England, whilft fecretary of ftate, will 
remain the durable memorials of a great mind, at once 
capable of combining the various qualificatious of en- 
ergy, deliberate coolnefs and penetration, 

(To be continued.) 





A DISCOVERY. : 
A LEARNED gentleman has difcovered, that the. 
word in Hebrew, which is commonly tranflated rzé, 
more properly fignifies a tongue ; coniequehtly Eve was 
taken out of a part of Adam’s tongue, This is ex- 
tremely probable. 
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SELECTIONS. 


—aa 


HISTORY OF MARIA ARNOLD: : 
(Continued from page 89.) 

WHEN TI came within fight of the parfonage, my 
fenfation nearly overcame me.—Here I once fondly 
hoped to have found the fame domeftic felicity and con- 
tentment I had formerly experienced; but mark the 
mutability of human blifs! The f{pot, fo lately the abode 
of happinefs and of innocence, now appeared the feat 
of filence and folitude, of forrow and of death. Scarce 
had I refolution to approach the houfe ; for although I 
well knew the refignation and the piety of Arnold, yet 
I dreaded to recal thofe fcenes, the recollection of 
which wouldonly give edge to his painful tafk. The 
villagers were aflembled on the green, dreffed in their 
neate(t clothes, and thofe who could afford it in black— 
There was not a whifper heard among them; the tear 
rolled down their honeft cheeks, and. on their features 
dwelt the fentiments of pity and regret. 

A lane was formed for me as I paffed along ; we in- 
terchanged not a word; I caft ‘my eyes upon the 
ground’ they wept aloud. I was fo much affected I 
could {carce fit upon my horfe, and leaving it at a cot- 
tage when I got through them, I went to the parfon- 
age on foot. I entered, and meeting a fervant in the 
hall, he pointed tothe parlour and retired. 

I advanced towards it—the door was half open, and 
hiding foftly in, a fpectacle prefented itfelf whofe im- 

reffion will never be erafed from my memory. Inthe 
middle of the room was placed the coffin of Maria ;— 
the lid was taken off, and befide it, in his robes knelt 
the unfortunate Frederick Arnold. Maria’s lifeleds 
hand was locked in his, and on her clay-cold corpfe was 
fixed his ftreaming eyes. A confiderable fhade was 
thrown over the room; the windows looking upon the 
green being clofed up, but through the garden window 
the fun broke in, and fhone full upon the features of 
Arnold; his countenance was pale, languid, but re- 
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matkably interefting, and received a peculiar degree of 
expreflion from the tint of the morning light’; and his 

hair,*which had early became white, was fcattered in 
_ thin portions over his temples and forehead. I ftood 
impreffed with awe, my foul was‘filled with compaffion, 
and I wifhed to indulge my forrow ; but as Arnold did 
not perceive me, I thought it beft not to interrupt him; 
and was therefore going to ‘retire, when fuddenly. rifing 
up, he exclaimed, *t Farewell, my Maria! Thou that 
** wert the folace of my age, farewell! Oh, if thy un- 
“* embodied fpirit ftill‘hovers o’er this feene of things, 
“* be prefent to thy affli€ted father; pour comfort in 
“« his wounded bofom ; to do this will be thy paradife, 
“* Maria, and fure thou haft met with thy reward.— 
“ What if unavailing regret ftill tortures this diftract- 
“ ed heart, till brings thy injured form to view, yet 





** throughthe mercies of my God, will I look forward 


*“ with hope ; [ will meet thee, O my daughter, in Hea- 
“ ven. God of mercies-hear me !”—“He will, -he will, 
* thou good old-man,” I cried, ‘* He will liften to thy 
“ prayers.”’—Arnold ftarted—“ It is thou, my -fon?” 
he faid ; and falling upon my neck he wept ;. then pre- 
fently recovering himfelf he advanced with compofure 
towards the cofiin ;—‘* Come hither,” he cried, ** and 
‘“« view the remains of fallen innocence and beauty ;— 
‘“* fee my fon, what one ftep from rectitude of condué& 
“* has produced ; fee the unfortunate Maria.”—I ad- 
vanced, and kneeling down, kiffed the pale hand of Ma- 
ria; afweet ferenity dwelt upon her features, and fhe 
feemed to be afleep. I would have fpoken, but I conld 
not; I fighedin aconvulfive manner, for the-tumult of 
my {pirits quite opprefled me; and Arnold obferving 
this, feized my arm, ordering the coffin to be ferewed 
down, conveyed me into another room Here, ina 
little time, I recovered fome calmnefs of-mind, and Ar- 
nold, taking me by the hand, defired me to collect all my 
fortitude ; ‘I go tobury my Maria,” he faid, “ but let 
** not the murmurings of difcontent break in upon the 
“* dacred rite ;” fo faying he quitted the room, and gi- 
ving orders for the preceflion, proceeded to the church. 
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Ina few minutes the cofin was carried out upon the 
green ; it ‘was covered with black velvet, over which 
was thrown a pall of white fatin, and here half a do- 
zen young women, dreffed in black with white fafhes, 
fapported it whilftas many in the fame habit walkedtwo 
and two before, and the like number behind it. They 
fang a dirge adapted to the occafion, and with flow and 
folemn fteps went forward to the church. The whole 


village foliowed, and never was forrow better painted, 
than in the features of this mournful group. [ loiter-. 
efi at a little diftance, abforbed in the melancholy of: 


my. own réflections. 


— the bell - 
Of death beat siow /-——— 
It paused now, and now with rising knet 
Flung on the hollow gale its sullen sound.’ 


« 





MASON: 
(To be continued. ) 


——ae +o 


Mr. LEDYARD, a native of Conneticut, who tra-" 


verfed fome of the moft dreary regions of Ruffia, in a 
ey to Doctor Ledyard of Long-Ifland, wrote as fol- 
ows. 

** You have no idea ef the exceflive cold in the re- 
** gion of Siberia. By experiments that I made at 
* Yakutik, I tound on the toth of November the mer- 
“ cury inmy thermometer froze. In December I 
** found by repeated: obfervations; that two ounces of 
“* clear quickfilver openly expofed, froze hard in fifteen 
* minutes. LE obferved that in thefe fevere frofis, the 
** air was condenfed; as it ts’: with you in a thick-fog— 


“ the atmolphere is frozen—refpiration is fatiguing, &c. 


“It isa happy law of aature, that in fuch intenfe 


** cold thereis feldom any wind—when there is, itis 


** dangerous'to be abroad. : 
“* There are no wells at Yakut; for it is found by 
““ experiment that the water freezes at fixty feet deep. 
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éé People of thefe regions are therefore obliged to ufe 
“ ice andfnow. Thev have alio ice windows—glafs 
6 is, of no ufe to the few who have it; the difference 
“ in the ftate of the air, within and without, is fo great 
*¢ that the glafs i is jovetan on the infide with feverill 
* inches of froft, and in that fituation it is lefs lumi- 
‘ nousthanice. The timber of the houfes fplits and 
‘© opens with loud cracks—the rivers thunder, and opes 
* with broad fiffures—all nature groans beneath the 
s¢ rigorous Winter.’ 


on oer 
Sr. CLOUD, 


«The residence of the Chief Consul of Frances 


—- 
Sr. CLOUD is watered by the river Seine, at the 
diftance of about fix miles from Paris, .The origin of 
the name is from Clovis, the founder of the French mo- 
narchy. - It has been called by the continental lawyers 
a ducal peerage, and was attached to the archbifhopric 
of Paris, the incumbent of which, from this quali fica- 
tion, attained the rank of duke of St. Cloud and peer 
of France. T! he approach. to the village is over 2a 
Stone bridge, which leads to the palace through a pro- 


tracted avenue. It was occupied by the royal family 


in the troublefome reign of Henry III. and here that 
prince fell under the hand of the affafin. James Cle- 
ment a young Dominican monk, worked up.to religious 
frenzy by his fanatical companions of the cloifte er, iffued 
from the darknefs of his cel! to the fplendors of the pa- 
Jace, confident of obtaining a heavenly crown, by, wreft- 
ing the earthly diadem from the head of his facriligious 
prince. He procured falfe letters of credence, and was 
admitted to the royal cabinet. Having delivered his 
papers, he approached his fovereign, as if to impart 
{ome matter of great moment, at that inftant he drew a 


| pony rd from beneath his tunic, and fieathed it in the 


s of Henry. .The prince himfelf. drew it forth 
ee the “a and fcreaming aloud for affiftance, 
~ Struck the monk with the reeking weapon on the fore- 
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head. The attendants rufhed in, pierced the delinquent 
with an hundred fwords, andin the fury of their indig- 
nation, threw the mangled carcafe from the window, 
from whence it appeared dafhed to pieces on the plat- 
form. Thus fell the laft prince of the illuftrious houfe 


. of Valois. 


The palace.afterwards devolved to the Goudy family, 
from which it was obtained by Lewis XIV. for his bro- 


-ther, the duke of Orleans. It is confidered one of the 


moft beautiful royal refidences of the kimgdom ; the 
fituation, the views, the cafcades, the woods, the ftatu- 


ary, and the architecture, all contribute to reward the 


{pectator. Fwo courts appear in the front, the nearer 
being a terrace confiderably elevated above the more 
remote. The building is compofed of a cenire and 


wings, the latter being united to the main building by 
the mediation of two pavillions, "The central /acade 


is about one hundred and fifty feet wide, and rifes to the 


altitude of about twenty-five. On entering the inner 
court, in the niches of the right wing, we cbferve four 
ftatues, reprefenting eloquence, mufic, youth, and jolli- 
ty; onthe left are Momus, a Bacchant, Peace and 
Riches. The moft remarkable of the apartments are 
the celebrated gallery of Apollo, se the two faloons 
to whigh the left wing is devoted ; thefe are connected 
in one line, and,-at the extreme, sia to an orangery, 
through which is feen in the diftance,-as on the diik of a 
teleicope, the city of Paris, and the expanfive vale 
where it repofes. In the grand faloon which precedes 
the gallery, are beautiful paintings, giving the progret- 
five hiftory of the love of Mars and Venus. Cupids 
are reprefented as difarming the god of his beamy ter- 
rors before he approaches the yielding form of his di- 
vine miftrefs ; but the difcreet artift has given a leffon 
of caution to fenfuality inthe fi figure of the fon Latona, 
who appears as the effulgent orb of day, difcovering- to 
Vulcan the lafcivious dalliance of his wife with her ar: 
dent paramour. In the gallery are reprefented the 
birth ef Apollo. and Diana, and various {tories from the _ 
clafiic petts. 





